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THE MISSION OF THE SINGER 
By S. CAMILLO ENGEL 

WHAT is the mission of the singer? Is it physical manifes- 
tation, or has he an ideal message to deliver? Should he 
merely fill the ear, or should he be animated by spiritu- 
ality? Judging from the vociferous approval given the display 
of great volumes of voice and the acrobatic exhibition of high 
tones, the public prefers the material side of singing, putting itself 
on a level with the barbarians. Some 3,000 years ago a Chinese 
critic went into raptures over the musical performance of a con- 
temporary artist. He said: "It was magnificent; how it filled 
the ear." That the Chinese have not changed much in this respect 
is attested to by the following account of a high celestial official 
who, some years age, went to London on a diplomatic mission. 
After an opera performance, which he attended, he was asked how 
he liked it. He replied that the part he liked most was the intro- 
duction. He meant the babel of instruments tuning up. An idea 
is an original conception. An ideal is the perfection of an idea, 
which thus becomes the standard of beauty. An idea is the 
archetype or pattern. An ideal is obtained and attained by 
growth, by purification of what is gross and vulgar in the archetype. 
The refining process of the idea of singing first, probably, 
having manifested itself in inarticulate sounds, prompted by 
strong emotions, has been constantly going on by slow stages — 
slow for the conception of the finite human mind — during centuries, 
until it reached its culmination in the 17th and first half of the 18th 
century. From now on the ideal began to decline. Acrobatic 
exhibition of the voice for its own sake, and display of freak phe- 
nomense first astonished, then commenced to find favor with, the 
public. Agujari's feat of singing to the 'c', an octave above the 
three-lined one, set the multitude a-gaping. Having been offered, 
and tasted, a new sensation, the public began to demand, and the 
singers strove to give it. Inherent in man is the desire to get the 
good will, the admiration, of his fellows. It is a primeval instinct, 
having its root in the gregariousness of the species. The indi- 
vidual's gratification is in direct ratio to the number of his ad- 
mirers and followers. The greater the gratification, the happier 
the individual. And happiness is the one, universal, goal of all 
men. If not, although preferably, in this world, then in another. 
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future, one. The present, wide-spread, unrest of the masses is 
but an indication of supreme unhappiness. Egotism, another 
feature of the human character, also played its part in the 
downfall of the art of beautiful singing. 

Very few are wiUing to sacrifice themselves for an ideal. The 
line of least resistance causes the abandonment of the path of recti- 
tude in art as well as in morals. Decay of art, like the progress of 
disease, goes on only by degrees. As the latter often requires time 
before it erupts, manifesting itself but years after it has started on 
its fateful career, so the disintegration of the first becomes ap- 
parent only a long time after it commenced. This accounts for 
the fact that all through the latter half of the 18th century down 
to our day there always were singers of great excellence, upholding 
the ideals of perfection of the art. Only their numbers grew 
smaller and smaller until there are hardly any more left. At any 
rate, not enough to affect the situation. 

Singing cannot be separated from music without detriment to 
the first. It is a branch of the noble trunk. Sever it, and it is 
bound to wither. One of the cardinal reasons for the decline of the 
art of singing is found in the singer's deliberate secession from 
music. The public is instinctly aware of it. It speaks of all in- 
strumentalists as musicians; but of the singer as a singer. The 
great singers and teachers of old, the ones who created and per- 
fected their beautiful art, were not only themselves good musicians, 
many of them even good composers like Caccini, Pistocchi, Scar- 
latti, Porpora, etc., but exacted the most thorough musical studies 
from their pupils. To-day there are a vast number of singers, 
also teachers, who can hardly read the notes. The very fewest 
play the piano indifferently; and that is the extent of their 
musicianship. 

Not only did all instrumental music develop from singing, 
but opera itself is the result of the dissatisfaction of the singers 
(besides a few lovers of the art) of the 17th century with the music 
of their period. Having been musicians first, it never entered their 
mind to consider singing a separate art. Thus, having the wel- 
fare of music at heart, they lost sight of their own individuality. 

The modern singer, disconnecting himself from music, thrusts 
his own person forward. Obtruding one's personality leads to its 
cultivation to the neglect of one's achievement. No wonder that 
the art of beautiful singing has decayed. Deep in the human 
organism music has its roots. It is as much a faculty of the human 
spirit as language. Indeed it is language idealized, raised to its 
highest potency. Where words, although definite, fail, music 
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although indefinite, conveys thoughts, as if by divine influence. 
It inspires. Singing therefore, not being distinct from music, but 
a vital part of it, should, instead of causing only a vibratory sen- 
sation, rouse the spirit to its highest aspirations. Mere bulk of 
sound can never accomplish this. 

Words, not to be gibberish, are controlled by intelligence. 
Music, not to degenerate into a jumble of sounds, is guided by the 
ear. Through it, too, tone is moulded into the ideal of beauty. 
The function of music, to awaken and kindle the slumbering forces 
of the soul, cannot be ignored by the singer without destroying it. 
Not granting to music, or depriving the art of, its reason for being, 
the performance of its practitioner is no longer justified. Singing, 
under such circumstances, becomes unwarranted, offensive. Its 
misdirected appeal confounds the intelligence and bruises the 
mind. The public ought to reject it disdainfully. Ah, the public; 
there is the rub! Is the public competent to judge? Is the fact 
that a community or a nation displays, or indulges in, a great deal 
of musical activity, an indication, a proof, that it is musically 
educated? To educate means to develop, to cultivate and to 
accomplish an aim the ideal of which, born in the mind, is never 
relinquished by it. This definition does not apply to our public. 
Notwithstanding that the practice of music with us is rather 
general, our acquaintance with it is superficial. Music is con- 
sidered and acquired more as an ornament, equal in worth to a 
bodily adornment which can be put on and taken off at will. It 
is not, as it should be, a part of our organism. 

The blame for this condition rests partly with our educators 
not many of whom dedicate themselves to an ideal. Their pro- 
cess of training, too, is wrong. Instead of evolving the, in each 
individual, slumbering bud of tone-sense into the blossom and 
finally the flower of music, developing from within, they content 
themselves to promote its mechanical side. Showy externals are 
fostered and emotion is allowed to slumber on peacefully. Is 
there ever an attempt made in our public schools to cultivate 
beauty of tone in the voices of their singing children? No! Each 
art has its discipline without which it cannot manifest itself. But 
the perfection of the means by which art finds its expression must 
not be the end. It is the beginning, the foundation of the edifice. 
How instantly our attention is arrested when we hear what is 
called, a musical voice. Is not this a proof that somehow, some- 
where in our memory there lingers the recollection of the tone 
beautiful with which, long ago, we must have been familiar? 
The musical education should begin with the refining of the 
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speaking voice. It is notorious, and has often been commented 
on, that of all nations, the English races speak their language 
worst. Not the least attention is paid to pronunciation and 
mumbling replaces articulation. Vowel-purity is unknown and 
tone-quality a thing unheard of. 

The child's mind absorbs through the ear the quality of voice 
and speech it hears about him. Ugliness prevailing where beauty 
ought to reign, the first advances, the other retreats. MacDowell 
says: 

The first step toward an appreciation of music should be taken in 
our preparatory schools. Were young people taught to distinguish be- 
tween tones as between colors, to recognize rhythmic values, and were 
they taught so to use their voices as to temper the nasal tones of speech 
(he might have added: guttural and throaty) in after-life they would be 
better able to appreciate and cherish an art of which mere pleasure-giving 
sounds are but a very small part. 

Music, like art in general, reflects the spirit of the times. 
(I may mention, for instance, the comic (?) supplement of our 
daily papers throughout the country.) Is it conceivable that a 
man should arise in our midst creating impersonal music like 
Palestrina and his celebrated contemporaries? Even the com- 
paratively few attempts at absolute music, although otherwise 
meritorious, are failures as such. They are permeated by their 
composers' subjectivity, — "le style est I'homme mfeme". 

Instead we have on the one hand descriptive music of vague- 
ness of expression, and haziness of form. On the other hand, 
concatenation of sounds, reiteration of rhythmical values, stric- 
ture of tones, all denoting unmistakeable retrogression. 

To resuscitate music from the chaos into which it is about to 
plunge, should be the task to which all earnest devotees of the 
art should consecrate themselves. 

An evil can only be stamped out if its root is eradicated. 
Since music is the outcome of singing, the first can only be guided 
back to the heights of Parnassus if all idealists, who believe in, 
and uphold, the art of singing as it was practised in its golden era, 
will come together (history repeating itself) discuss and devise 
ways and means by the pen, by word of mouth (public lectures), 
etc., with the view to recreate, to revive in the public the ideal 
of the Old Italian Masters of singing and teaching it. 

Then, and only then music, too, will recover and fulfill its 
mission of spiritualizing humanity and of carrying messages from 
spheres which we cannot either fathom or search, yet, the dim 
recollection of which we are unable to obliterate from our memory. 



